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because "(ne lor* to believe in miracles, is to arrogate ot 
•Arselve* the privileges of omnipotence, said to make 
o*r private understandings and wayward feelings the 
measure of the acts of God and tin controller* of His 
trill. 

*•> It is imagined by some persons that a predisposition 
se believe the troth of a reputed miracle is an indication 
of ' piety.' Yet, is not this simply to confound two acts 
of the mind which are totally distinct, and, in fact, to 
ebnfuse the effect with the cause? Piety is a virtue 
which has God for its object, or the words and actions of 
God, and, in a lower degree. aU things venerable and 
holy. * * * * But it is not pious to 
assume beforehand, merely because rumour says so, that 
the acts of the Almighty are of one kind and not of 
another, as if the honour of God depended upon the cor- 
rectness of the gossip of well-meaning people. * * 
Piety follows truth ; it does not decide what is and what 
it not truth. When it attempts to anticipate the course 
rjf Divine Providence it degenerates into superstition ; 
stnd, like most good things when perverted, becomes an 
agent disastrous to the cause which it desires to uphold" 
f. 883-295). 

• " By a similar misuse of terms and confounding of 
things different, the subject of " Divine faith" is frequently 
introduced into discussions as to the reality of some supposed 
Supernatural event. A man hesitates to accept the evi- 
dence of some reported cure, for instance, as proving 
either that it really did take place, or that if itdid take place, 
It is to be attributed to a supernatural agency ; and people 
shrug their shoulders, or whisper in secret, or say with open 
coolness, that it is because he wants faith that he doubts 
Or disbelieves. Much of this error, to set aside its extreme 
ttneharitableness — and there is a great deal of uncharitable- 
ness to be found among people who have some piety and 
Very little sense — much of this error results from a forget- 
fulness of the different meanings attached to the words 
'belief,' 'believing,' and 'faith,' in the English language, 
twed popularly and theologically (p. 295.) 

" gome persons hold that because a man or a woman is 
Sevout and also not idiotic, therefore he or she will be a 
competent witness as to a matter of fact, and especially 
When a miraculous story is in question. Others, on the 
contrary, hold that people with very strict notions of 
jfeorals have often extremely loose notions on the subject 
■of evidence ; and that a man may spend half his time in 
prayer and yet not be able to repeat the plainest statement 
Without some variation or other. In any particular case, 
accordingly, the two classes would come to very different 
conclusions as to die unexamined testimony of the aver- 
age run of devout persons. But how unfair, how absurd, 
to call this a matter of faith, or to suppose that it is a 
want of confidence in God, or of love for the real displays 
of His Omnipotence, or of value for true piety and devo- 
tion, which renders the better class sceptical in cases 
where the former are convinced ! 

" The same may be said of the reproaches sometimes 
addressed to Protestants who are not convinced by those 
evidences of the exclusive claims of Catholicism which 
we hold to be so convincing. When persons of this class 
axe told that it is a want of faith which prevents their 
.seeing the cogency of proofs in themselves abundantly 
clear, their whole nature revolts against the charge, and 
they consider that we are convertinganargumentintoan 
accusation. Undoubtedly, it is a fact that they have not 
divine faith in theCatholic Church, and, accordingly, they 
are unconvinced of her claims. Butthequestionbetween 
m and them is of a preliminary nature. It is a question of 
evidence and natural reasoning. Whatever may be the 
cause of a Protestant's inability to perceive the weight 
of argument in favour of the Church, whether it is a 
moral or a purely intellectual inability, it still remains 
a question of argument and knowledge. We may think 
him very stupid, or very perverse, or very ignorant, or 
very worldly, or very proud ; but to turn upon him and 
tell him that, standing outside the Church, he cannot see 
'Iter claims free use he bas not a g ft which he would hav.- 
if he were within her, instead of lending to conviuce him, 
serves rather to increase his idea that however devout and 
learned Catholics may be, the use of the reasoning faculty 
is certainly not one of their privileges'' (p; 296). 

The Rambler, after some further very able remarks to 
prove that " an immense amount of vague scepticism 
and positive infidelity has been produced by the laxity 
With which the ignorant multitude ruu gaping after 
everything which pretends to be an exception to natural 
events," winds up his really valuable essay on belief in 
reported miracles as follows : — 

" By way of showing how difficult it is at times to ap- 
ply satisfactory tests to the most plausible pretensions, 
we may conclude by mentioning two instances of more 
or less recent date. One of them is that of Catarina 
Fevelli, whose story has quite lately been in all the ne%vs- 
papers. ThiB woman had created an extraordinary sen- 
sation in the Papal States by her reputation for sanctity, 
and by certain pretended miracles ; and she was assisted 
ia her imposture by various ecclesiastics. At length the 
time of trial came. The whole was proved false by the 
tribunals ; and the woman and her confederates have 
been condemned to various terms of imprisonment, some 
Of them for the duration of their lives. 

•" Another remarkable instance is that of the lady in 
Borne some years ago, whose imposture was discovered, 



not by a sceptical Protestant tribunal or critic, but by 
the General of the Dominican*. This person was sup- 
posed to be a woman of extraordinary piety, and to have 
the stigmata. V ndoubtedly, she had inexplicable wounds 
in her hands. Every caution was apparently observed 
in ascertaining whether these wounds were produced by 
herself or were the result of supernatural power. She 
was watched in the usual way ; and she wore thick 
leather gloves, which were secured with seals In 
such a manner that it was physically impossible that 
she could take them off without its being discovered. Still 
the mysterious wounds remained. She was largely be- 
lieved in by devout and reasonable persans,taity ana clergy. 
Among the rest, the General of the Franciscans was 
firmly convinced of the truth of the story. He numbered, 
however, among his friends the General of the Domini- 
cans, wbo stoutly adhered to a conviction that the woman 
was an imposter. At length he consented to go with his 
friend to visit her, and he obtained permission to have fresh 
gloves prepared by himself, and to see them fixed upon her 
hands in the usual way. This was done ; and ifi due 
course of time the hands were again examined. The Seals 
were still unbroken, and the wounds, as hitherto, fresh and 
bleeding. Bqt the acute Dominican examined the gloves, 
and laid bare the trickery. Without saving a word about 
his plan, he had had them lined with thin paper, which 
showed that they had been pierced with the finest needle ; 
while the leather itself was of a texture that betrayed no 
signs of the puncture it bad undergone. Such was the dis- 
covery of a fraud which defied ordinary investigations. 
With such warnings before us, how can we be too wary in 
giving credence to any fresh report which may reach our 
ears?'' (pp. 300, 301.) 

The following extract from a work of our distinguished 
countryman, Mr. James Whiteside, M.P., "Italy in 
the 19th Century," vol. iii., p. 112, is equally in- 
structive : — 

"I arrived in Naples the day after the famous miracle of 
St. Januarius was performed in the Cathedral of Naples, 
and conversed with several who were present at the mira- 
cle. The reader is aware of the nature of the performance. 
The skull and bones of a man dead for centuries are brought 
into the church, and placed opposite a phial, which is said 
to contain some of the blood, in a congealed state, of the 
same dead man ; and the fiction is, that the juxta-position 
of the dry bones and bottle makes, miraculously, the blood 
to liquefy. Thousands of credulous spectators behold with 
implicit belief the miracle ; and the moment in which the 
bottle handled by the priest shows the blood to liquefy is 
hailed' Wj&jj rapturous delight by the peoplo. The king, the 
whole court, and nobles attend in brilliant state on the 1st 
of January, when the liquefaction is sure to take place. 
In reference to this ceremony, deliberately acted in the 19th 
century, in the house of God, and in a polished capital 
of Christian Europe, I had a curious conversation with a 
young nobleman connected with the court; thU conversa- 
tion was not sought by me, nor held under any, the least, 
confidence. It sprang out of a domestic occurrence not 
necessary to detail. The portion material to the purpose 
of disclosing truth I give. The conversation began by the 
Neapolitan thus : — 

" Believe me, signor, the Catholic religion is the best in 
the world." Answer — " I am glad to hear you say so : 
sincerity in our belief is of the utmost importance. Since 
you introduce this topic, may I ask what is your belief as 
to this miracle of St Januarius?" The Neapolitan replied, 
without a moment's hesitation : " 1 believe it to be an im- 
position, of course !" " Does any man of your rank in 
Naples believe it?" "Not one," he replied. "Permit 
me, then, to inquire, how do you justify witnessing the im- 
posture, and appearing to sanction what you know to be 
false?" He coloured slightly, and then gave a reply, never 
to be forgotten by me: " Signor, you are a stranger, and 
evidently unacquainted with the state of things in this king- 
dom. There exists u compact between the government and 
the priests, each to support the other in tuetr abuses, Ihe 
uries'S will sustain the government so long as it sustain-* 
them ; and w hen this imposture is acted, it is part of the 
bargain that the kin^ ;iud his court shall attend, and so 
must I, and every one who holds a place under the king, 
be present ; for if the nobility and sovereign were absent, 
the people might suppose ibis proceeded from unbelief, so 
the priests insist on our presence ; but you mistake in sup- 
posing this has anything to do with the Roman Catholic 
religion." 

" In reference to this miracle, assuming it to be an im- 
posture, a frank Catholic writer has written a pamphlet 
to prove how the deception is contrived. What are we to 
think," proceeds Mr. Whiteside (p. 114), " of the ministers 
of religion who, in the house of the God of truth, know- 
ingly and deliberately represent a falsehood ? and do so to 
deceive and mislead a credulous and superstitious people ? 
The most charitable conclusion is, that these priests are 
infidels; for believers in any form of Christianity would 
scarcely tempt the vengeance of heaven by hypocrisy so 
awful. The palliation offered for the continuance of this 
imposture aggravates the crime. 

•• It is excused on the pretext that the ignorant popu- 
tion of Naples might break out into tumults of disorder 
should they not behold this national miracle in honour of 
St. Jaruaxius, under whose special protection they believe 
themselves to be. Ignorance so gross excites our indig- 
nation against those who sink the people in such a depth 



of degradation, and having sunk strive to keep them 
there ; nor is it true that such a superstition is harmless. 
We hare a signal proof to the contrary. When the 
French invaded Naples, their general, Cbainpionnet, 
while he derided the fraud, availed himself of it to impose 
o* the Neapolitans the belief that the French were 
favoured by Heaven, and accordingly ordered the priests 
ro do the mirttele of St. Januarius forthwith. They through 
feat complieti. The Neapolitans flocked to the church, 
and when liquefaction took place, declared it was plain the 
French wetffc a misrepresented and very pious people. 
Thus were they reconciled to the invaders of their country. 
This is narrated in the. memoirs of General Pepins him- 
self, an enlightened Roman Catholic and Neapolitan, and 
who struggled for the liberation of his country, in the 
following words :— 

" ' A few days afterwards General Championnet, accom- 
panied by the principal officers and generals of his army, 
proceeded in great state to the Neapolitan church to wor- 
ship the relics of St. Gennaro, and to offer up thank* 
for the termination of the revolt. Everything had been, 
prepared in the chapel for the execution of the ceremony. 
The general and his suite knelt devoutly. The people, at- 
tracted thither in crowds, were absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the phials, in order to draw from the proceeding 
an omen of felicity or the reverse. The miracle of the 
liquefaction of the saint's blood was happily accomplished, 
and the credulous multitude departed with the impression 
that their own change of state was the undoubted result of 
the Divine will.' » 

"It will not be unsuitable to inquire what effect such a 
spectacle as that of the miracle of St. Januarius ought W 
produce upon a reasoning Christian ? Does an abuse so 
flagrant require reformation ? If it does, why will not the 
Church of Home reform it while the power to reform it is 
omnipotent? These impostures dare not be attempted in 
Roman Catholic Bavaria or France ; yet they flourish 
under the.eyes of the rulers of the infallible Church. I am 
convinced millions of Roman Catholics disbelieve them^ 
but the question for Protestants to consider is, ought they 
to embrace aChurch which tolerates — nay, openly sanctions 
— such gross fictions ?" 



JOHN BAPTIST VON HIRSCHER, D.D. 
While the great body of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
are struggling to establish in Europe the extreme Ultra- 
montane doctrines of the Italian school, it is consoling 
to find that there are great minds at work, even 
within the bosom of the-ChUrcft of- Rome itself, ht- 
bouring earnestly tp reform its abuses, and bringing to 
the work an earnestness and a vitality, in their exposure 
of the practical working of the Romish system, wMdh 
cannot fail, we think, sooner or later, to rouse a move- 
ment throughout the Roman Catholic communion which 
the ultramontane party will be unable to resist. 

A little book has lately fallen into our hands, entitled 
" Proposals for a new Reformation," by John Baptist vdn 
Hirscber, D.D., Dean of the Metropolitan Church of 
Friburg, Bressgau, and Professor of Theology in the 
Roman Catholic University of that city, translated by an 
American clergyman, the Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, U.S , which strongly confirms 
us in our opinions upon this deeply interesting subject. 
We would gladly introduce the whole work to the atten- 
tion of our readers, but must rest satisfied for the present 
with giving them a few extracts, merely premising, from 
Mr. Coxe's introduction, that " the whole treatise is 
radiant with Catholic principle, and warm with Christian, 
life. Its author is one whose familiarity with the Scrip- 
tures and with antiquity has rendered him profoundly 
sensible of the awful condition into which the Church of 
Europe has lapsed, and of the melancholy contrast be- 
tween her present character and that which marked trie 
former ages of her history. That amid all the corrupt 
tions to which he himself is witness, such a pure example 
of primitive piety and principle should have been raises' 
up, and enabled to bear such testimony to catholiciry rn 
the midst of Romanism is a consoling proof that even 
in Rome the Lord has yet reserved to Himself His 
remnan t of the faithful.'' 

Dr. Hirscher's opinions and experienccof the practi- 
cal working of the system of auricular confession, extreme 
unction, and indulgences may be collected from trie 
following eloquent passages : — ° 

" A great evil in the Catholic Church appears to me to be 
the impressions which occupy the popular mind concerning 
the sacrament of penance. As I have in another place set 
forth with warmth and emphasis the advantages and mani- 
fold blessings which are involved in this ordinance, I have 
the less anxiety lest I should be misunderstood in exhibit- 
ing, on the other hand, its darker side. The people, in the 
widest extent of the word, regard private confession ax thb 
only way to obtain the remission of sins: and repeat* to 
them, as often as you may, that amendment of life is the 
first and indispensable condition of remission, it is all of ho 
avail towards destroying the convenient and deep-rooted 
notion that confession alone is the condition. The peopleex> 
amine their consciences, as the Catechism prescribes, and, 
according to the formularies madeand provided, excite thew> 
selves to sorrow and contrition ; and as soon as the absolution, 
is bestowed, what more do they req uire? In one hour, off 

* Vol. L of Pepins' Memoirs, p. SI. 
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even less, the whole burden m discharged. As for any 
thought of not retaining again to his sins, nothing is further 
figom tbe^enitent ; he goes into them at once, reflecting 
thereupon that he most, and will, return again to confes- 
sion. Such is his practice, and when he has again received 
absolution, of course, he is once more in good order. 
True, absolution, by degrees, becomes harder and harder, 
uptil, at length, on account of some gross babitu.il sin, it 
tequite refused. But the ways of obtaining the benefit 
again are numerous ; and, in the very worst possible case, 
there remains, at least, the death-bed, where it cannot be 
denied. Such, then, are too many confessions, producing 
not only no beneficial effects, but spreading through wide 
circles most palpable corruption. What is an act of con- 
tatkra good for, which is begun, continued, and ended in 
an hoar, or even in a shorter time ? The whole process 
involves an utter misconception of the nature of repen- 
tance. And, then, how utterly superficial the theology 
Which regards the justification desired or obtained as con- 
sisting wholly in priestly absolution, and not at all in the 
state of the soul or its renewal ; and which thus decides the 
qnestion! How heathenish! To make reconciliation 
wish God consist in mere external acts! How repugnant 
to all ideas of true repentance, when it is planned before- 
hand as to the time, the day, the place, and the priest 
when, where, and from whom the pardon may be obuined ! 
So, then, life goes on, and such confessions are repeated 
over and over again. Sin, never conquered, becomes a ter- 
rible force ; and, in spite of all sacraments, the soul sinks 
daeper and deeper. These real evils merit the earnest 
attention of the Church. All that has been attempted 
hitherto in religious education to remedy tbem has merely 
demonstrated its impotence ; and we naturally conclude 
that there must be something else at the bottom of the 
difficulty besides a bare misconception. It appears to me, 
that the frequency, and the more or less perfunctory cha- 
racter of confession, diminishes the reality of the act ; and 
it-seems likely, that if confession were rather restricted to 
that state of the soul in which it is dogmatically i equisite 
its true signiflcancy would become more apparent as an act 
of thorough reformation of life. It would then be sought 
by the sinner, not under the influence of custom and habit, 
but as a refuge in the crisis of his soul. As it is at present, 
the sight of a general rush, saints and sinners together, at 
stated seasons, to a periodical and matter-of-course confes- 
sion, is enough to produce the eonvictk>u r that it is regarded 
as by no means an institution which reqnires of the sinner 
a genuine conversion, decisive for the whole course of his 
life, but only as a convenient routine for the enumeration 
of one's evil works, in order to be discharged of them. 

" Another circumstance .which encourages the erroneous 
impressions of which Sre are speaking is the exaggerated 
Tsuucgivenby many confessors (and chiefly by new-fangled 
young ones) to the most minute specification of sins ; ia 
consequence of which many a penitent, before and during 
his confession, is tortured with the most lively apprehen- 
sions, lest he should possibly suffer something to be for* 
gotten ; while the confessor, for his part, inquires with 
scrupulous anxiety into all the details of omission and 
commission. 

" Thus the whole attention of the people is directed to the 
bare numbering of their faults, and the great end of con- 
version is left out ot sight ; the former appearing to be the 
essential and only condition of pardon ; since it is for that 
alone that many confessors give themselves so much trouble. 
If it be a question, whether it be profitable, or whether it can 
be in conformity with the intention of the Church, thus to 
Blake the confessional a court of inquisition, and so to 
imprint upon it a repulsive and odious character; the 
conclusion will not be difficult, if we lake the opinion of 
those who are unbiassed by any partizan theories, and who 
have had wide experience, and opportunities for closely 
observing the awkwardness, paltryness, gross indecency, 
and prying impertinence of our modern inquisitorial father 
confessors.— (pp. 201 — 6). 

'« Another deep-rooted evil which I find in the Church is 
involved in the administration of death-bed sacraments. 
It is an universal and great matter Of concern with the 
faithful simply that nobody should depart this life without 
baring partaken of the last sacraments ; and, therefore, 
sadden death is regarded by them as a terrible calamity. 
You say— well, ought it not so to be? Ought not the 
dying thus earnestly to long for the holy sacraments, and 
to depart with their succours and consolations? No 
doubt. I surely would not have it otherwise. It is, so 
far, right and good. But it is not good that on this 
account there should be a diminution of that earnestness 
with which the whole of life should be directed to a 
happy end, or of that penitence which should be made 
tie business of earlier years, and of days of health and 
strength. Ah I when the idea is so prevalent, that if a 
*Hm*r can only have the benefit of confession and abso 
ration before his dissolution he may depart in peace, 
what motive is there for him to maintain a life-long 
Jtniggle against sin, or to break with it at forty, when 
heroin be so easily discharged of the whole burthen at 
Mghty, upon the bed of death? There is, indeed, no 
doubt that thousands, who have thus thrown away their 
hves, receive, indeed, the sacraments in their dj ing hours, 
but are far from deriving any help from them. Nobody 
knows at that awful hour what is going on in the soul ; 
*"d the by-standers are consoled, and congratulate them- 
•elves that their dying friend yields up the ghost in the 



enjoyment of all the means of grace— that is to say, 
with the succours of absolution ! Now, while it would be 
improper to give up a sinner even upon his death-bed, 
or to say that his contrition will be of no avail, it is yet 
impossible not to feel a shudder, when one sees an impor- 
tance attached to the reception of death-bed sacraments, 
which alike relieves the young and the mature from any 
concern about repentance, and entirely deprives them of 
just ideas of the real work of life. For, what serious 
ideas can a man have about his repentance who persuades 
himself thai he can attend to that business in the last 
moments of life, when all the powers of intelligence so 
generally fail, and when, at all events, there is so little 
probability of his experiencing a gemdne conversion? 
Besides the death -bed sacraments, what even more 
generally betrays the people into a false consolation as 
to the state of the departed is the whole business of 
masses for the dead. Whatever may yet be pressing 
upon the departed soul may, in the opinion of the com- 
mon people, be entirely removed by these sacrifices. If 
not, what are they tor? They must, these poor folic 
argue, be of some advantage to the dead ; and, of course, 
they buy off a portion of tli09e sins, which they committed 
in their lifetime, and left undischarged. How happy, then, 
is the man who only dies rich, and who can buv any 
number of masses, »r found them in perpetuity ! Riches 
are thus made an eternal possession, and the advantages 
of the mitfouoirs over the unhappy pauper extend through 
all eternity ! That the<e things are a gross mistake and 
a practical mischief, nobody can deny ; and yet the clergy 
find these masses such a vast profit to their purse ! 1 am 
not complaining of prayers for the departed —at any rate", 
of the invoking in their behalf of the sacrifice of Christ; 
but one must be allowed to express his indignation, when 
he sees the people losing sight of the earnest work of 
life, and abandoning themselves to a false security ; and 
when he knows that they are encouraged in these fatal 
delusions by the personal interests of their pastors. 

"A further practical and deeply-seated evil to which 
the attention of the Church must be directed is the idea 
entertained by the popular mind concerning indulgences. 
Say what you will, there it remains. The people under- 
stand by indulgence, the remission of sins. Explain to 
them that not the sins, but only the penalties of sin, are 
affected by indulgences. Very well. It is the penalty, 
and not .thajpiilt of sin. which i.Mm pecpiGrGJ.au as the 
important thing ; and whatever frees them from the 
punishment of sin frees them, so far as they care about 
it, from sin itself. The penalty is what they are afraid 
of. The indulgence, therefore, is the thing for them. It 
bears the highest value in their estimate; and con- 
versioh-^earnest conversion— the true conversion, with 
its efforts towards a progressive moral purification — this 
looks but mean in comparison, when tney suppose they 
can easily relieve themselves of all the consequences of 
sin by another way. To this it is answered, that indul- 
gences, so fir from doing any damage to the repentance 
of the sinner ; on the contrary, rather encourage repen- 
tance, inasmuch as to acquire a plenary indulgence, a 
worthy partaking of the sacraments of penance and of the 
altar is always exacted as the condition. Hut, on the 
other hand, I reply, that nevertheless, repentance is still 
no gainer, seeing that the reception of the sacrament of 
penance, amounting to nothing more than a performance 
at a set time of a formal confession, is far from synony- 
mous, in the popular apprehension, with the undertaking 
of a thorough reform. Besides, the indulgence is never 
conceded as consequent to the sacrament of confession, 
but always as connected with some specified work ; so 
that, in any case, these works occupy the foreground, 
while the sacrament is cast into the shade. It is true 
that the sacrameut must be worthily received, no doubt ; 
but that gets a man no indulgence ; the iniulgenca is 
wholly dependent upon something else. So it is ; and 
hence may be imagined how gross and deeply pernicious 
is such a manifest corruption of the institution in ques- 
tion. But this is not all. Hence it follows, iii the 
opinion of the common folk, that larger indulgences may 
be had in certain places, or on certain feasts, and, accord- 
ingly, these places and festivals are sought out and observed 
by innumerable swarms of the populace. Here, again, no 
account is made of the sacrament ; the indulgence appears 
to depend entirely on the place and the day. And when, 
on these festivals, and iu such places, the most i-plcndid 
festivities are celebrated, and graces are poured forth in 
streams, how is the poor man of the commonalty to sup- 
pose that all this is nothing, and helps him not at all, with- 
out repentance and reformation? it so, what is the use of 
all this pomp? In that case, better stay at home and 
bewail one's guilt in the secret chamber : it would help 
one more 1 Yes, indeed, to remain in the house, and in 
honest silence to labour for moral perfection, tha'. were far 
better. In fact, the greater the glorification of indulgences, 
and the more pompous the solemnities connected with 
them, so much the more will it be impossible for the masses 
to imagine that no greater benefits are thereby imported, 
or that, even here, they may not be partaker of them, by 
the performance of no very severe obligations. 

" But while the lower classes are in this way tempted into 
the most pernicious delusions, the more enlightened make 
themselves merry with the whole matter. When the wit- 
ling beholds any quantity of plenary indulgences set forth, 
he inquires whether one plenary should not be enough, or 



whether it be possible to remit still more than everythurS- 
When he sees, besides the plenaries, a store of non-pienarH 
indulgences, he interrogates what may be the advantage©' 
these latter as appendages to the former. When he ream) 
that with this or that devotion one may acquire a hundred 
days' indulgence, he reckons up how much that would 
amount to, if one should go through with it every day ft* 
ten years, and >o on. 

" Having myself spoken a word for indulgences in one Of 
my works, I cannot be supposed an enemy of the institu- 
tion. Yei I cannot conceal from myself the soul- destroying 
consequences involved in those erroneous conceptions of 
their nature, which are in vogue asjong the people, though 
Hot by the fault of the people. The whole matter deserve* 
mo<t earnest c< msideration." 

We would gladly extend our extracts from this valuable 
and truly excellent work, but we are unable to do so in 
our present number Dr. Hirscher, while he docs not 
shrink from charging some of his order with a direct 
traffic in the fatal delusions of the people, docs it evi- 
dently in sorrow rather than in anger, and the unction 
and fervour of his expostulations are so truly touching 
that no one can doubt either the sincerity or benevolence 
of his convictions. He has been, we think, not inaptly 
denominated the modern Fcnelon, and we hope, at no 
distant period, to return to him again. 

LIGHT SHINING IN DARKNESS.-^No. J. 

Ik the twilight and the dawn there seems like the) 
mingling of the light and the darkness ; it is felt like* 
conflict by one who strives to continue reading in the 
gloom ; in a total eclipse of the sun, there is a striving 
of the light ; a faint red moon still strives to shine in 
her darkest eclipse : but these are transitive and tem- 
porary. God has divided the light from the darknesft 
(Genesis i. 4) ; night and day succeed one another, not. 
by a fixed line of boundary, but by failing and increase. 
In all nature there is no such thing as "light shining in 
darkness." Artificial light alone, such as the lighthouse 
at sea, or the lantern at night, gives us any idea of what 
is meant by the figure of " light shining in darkness." 

Yet, this is the figure which the Scripture uses in 
various forms, to express the light of divine truth 
shining on tha dav-VnaM-nf iij i.«rt n f fallen, man i 
showing, as it were, that though the world was cursed 
for the sin of man, yet man's heart is more disordered 
by sin than the course of nature by the curse. 

But in the moral and religious world, it seems oax 
natural tendency to expect that all should bo light or 
that all should be darkness; or that darkness shook! 
wholly overcome the light, or light the darkness, just as] 
in the natural world. This is the consequence of no* 
knowing ourselves. It obscures our understanding of 
the Scriptures, and prevents our seeing facts in titer 
history of the Church. We should seek. light in thw 
Word of God first, and then we shall see light in Mst 
dealings with the Church; for, "in thy light Bb.aU vrn- 
see light" (Psalm 8G, <J). 

We have taken the title of this article from what gfc 
Peter says of the writings of the Prophets: — "We 
have also a more sure word of prophecy ; whereuntoye 
do well that ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth m 
a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star arise 
in your hearts" (2 Peter, i. 19). 

St. Peter does not say that prophecy was "a light In 
a dark place" to the Jewish Church and people, unde* 
the old dispensation. No; he holds it up as such to 
Christian converts and the Christian Church in his own 
day—" whereunto ve do well that te take heed, as mta 
a light that shineth in a dark place." 

It was so with Christ Himself: — "The life was the light 
of men. And the light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not" (John i. 5). In the natural 
world, when the sun ariscth in his strength the darkness 
must flee away ; for God has divided the light from the 
darkness ; and the works of God are subject to his law* 
But though Christ be the Sun of Righteousness, who 
rises with healing in His wings (Malachi iv. 2), yet the 
moral evil of man's heart does not always flee away be- 
fore that light. Multitudes who heard His words and 
saw His works did not believe on Him. And so He said 
Himself: "This is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. For every one 
that doeth evil hatcth the light, neither comoth to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved" (John Iii. 19, 
20). The light, indeed, was shining, but in darkness 
which comprehended it not. 

If this were so, when the Sun of Righteousness Him- 
self was risen, and Christ Himself was speaking and 
teaching on the earth among the chosen people, we 
must not be surprised if, more or less, it should be ever 
so in His Church on earth; for the Church is not greater 
than her Lord. 

Yet, if we do not now see darkness totally dispelled by 
light in the church, we are apt to doubt like Gideon, 
"if God be for us, why then is all this befallen us, and 
where be all His miracles that our fathers told us of?" 
(Judges vi. 13). We are apt to suppose that there teas 
a time when darkness was wholly dispelled by light ill 
the Church ; we are apt to think there was another time 
perhaps (at least many Protestants do), when light was 



